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sermons. Representative of these was one by the Reverend Joseph Morgan. In 1732 this spokesman of the Lord argued that the poor should be content with their station and that the rich should be sustained in theirs. The poor, Morgan went on, have in general "a more comfortable Life here, and far less danger as to the next Life. ... A Rich Man has a miserable Life; for he is always full of Fear and Care. . . . "Whereas a man that has but Food and Raiment with honest Labour, is free from these fears and Cares. . . . We need to pity and love Rich Men/' But, Morgan hastened to add, the accumulation of riches is a public good: "Thus God in his Wisdom and Mercy turns our Wickedness to Publick Benefits."4
The Christian's obligation cheerfully to accept his station was an idea transmitted to the young Republic. Noah Webster, the author of the widely used Spelling Book (1783), is only one of many well-known Americans who entertained social beliefs similar to those expressed in such colonial sermons as that of Joseph Morgan. Webster noted in his diary that the Christian must show patient submission to "the evils of life and calm acquiescence in the disposition of divine providence which suffers no more evils to take place in the system than are necessary to produce the greatest possible good." The poor were to submit to poverty with faith that they might better their lot through the practice of frugality, industry, and obedience to the moral teachings of God.
Most colonial Americans recognized that they had as great an obligation to obey civil authorities as to respect their social and economic superiors. British patriotism was a Christian duty which at least the English-speaking Calvinists and Anglicans preached from their pulpits. The fact that the Empire's chief enemies, France and Spain, were Catholic in faith merely served to deepen the patriotic zeal of English-speaking clergymen whose hatred of Rome remained intense. The Dutch and German-speaking Calvinists and Lutherans felt less enthusiasm for Britain. But as Protestants who hated Romanism and as advocates of the doctrine of obedience to civil authority, they tended to go along with their English-speaking Protestant brethren. In the minds of the orthodox it was not only a Christian duty to obey the state but it was the patriotic obligation of civil authorities in turn to support religion.
By and large, Christian doctrine was used to reinforce an economy
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